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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE OREGON 
EMIGRATING COMPANIES. 

By Harrison C. Dale. 

A superficial analogy has frequently been drawn between the 
westward movement of the American people and the Teutonic 
folk migrations of the fourth and following centuries.^ Both 
the Germanic nomads and the pioneers of the Far West trav- 
ersed the country in much the same fashion, moving en masse, 
men, women, and children with all that they possessed. Many 
of those, however, who set out on the great trek across the 
so-called American Desert — most of them probably — were, un- 
like the early Germans, entirely unused to a prolonged life 
on the move. Some, to be sure, belonged to that class of 
roving pioneers that always finds a population of more than 
ten to the square mile too dense for comfort and is constantly 
pushing on to the fringe and beyond the fringe of civilization, 
but a great number came from the more staid and permanent 
regions of the East and the Mississippi valley and had been 
accustomed for generations to life in settled communities, where 
food, water, fuel, and shelter could be obtained in something 
like normal proportions. Most of the earlier emigrants, more- 
over, knew next to nothing about the nature of the country 
to be traversed, a fact which only served to augment the 
actual dangers. 



I B. g. Roosevelt, Winning of the West, New York, 1900 I, 2off. John Minto, 
Address, Oregon Pioneer Association, Transactions, 1876, p. 44. 
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The real overland migrations began with the 'forties. Be- 
fore that time only very small groups of actual settlers crossed 
the country, almost all of them bound for Oregon. These 
earlier pioneers, with one exception, the Peoria company of 
1839, never undertook the journey independently, but always 
attached themselves to bands of traders, who each year made 
their way to the Indian country. Thus had come the mission- 
aries with Nathaniel J. Wyeth and with the American Fur 
Company's men. This was only natural; they were a few 
individuals, not encumbered with much baggage, and their 
primary object was to reach their destination with the least 
danger and the greatest possible expedition. With the 'forties 
come the actual pioneers, moving no longer as passengers 
attached to some trading expedition bound for the rendezvous 
of the fur-trappers, but independently, owning their own out- 
fit, driving their own oxen, employing their own guide, travel- 
ling under their own power, so to speak. It was not an easy 
thing to do, particularly before a stock of common experience 
had been garnered, and, as was to be expected, a number of 
mistakes in organization, equipment, and route were made. 
It was early apparent to them, as they journeyed en masse, 
that common interest and common danger enjoined some kind 
of organization," yet among the earlier companies (that of 1842, 
for example) this organization was so loose and discipline so 
lax that at times the emigrants were strung out over fifty 
miles or more of trail and greatly endangered thereby.' Again, 
other bodies, by going to the other extreme and moving in 
tightly compact but huge masses, suffered from lack of sufficient 
feed for their stock.* It was in dealing with just such problems 
as these, with the matter of organization and the question of 
government, en route, that the overland emigrants manifested 

2 This n«ed was felt very early. In the Oregonian and Indians' Advocate 
for April, 1839, p. 220, occurs the following (the italics are not in the original), 
"Western America will be settled, but it cannot be done safely or profitably by 
individual enterprise, and the strongest bonds should unite those who emigrate." 
Cf., also, J. W. Nesmith, Address, 0. P. A. Transactions, 1875, p. 46. 

3 — See Medorem Crawford, Journal, Sources of the History of Oregon, Vol. 
I, Part I, Eugene, 1897, p. 10, and passim. 

4 F. G. Young, The Oregon Trail, Oregon Historical Quarterly, I, 360 f. 
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in a high degree their characteristic American political 
ingenuity.* 

I. The Emigrating Societies. 

Many of the overland pioneers took the first step by forming 
in their home town an emigrating society. Neighbors fre- 
quently moved together. Fractions of whole communities were 
sometimes broken off and transplanted in the new soil of 
Oregon. These prospective emigrants naturally gravitated to 
each other and as naturally formed a society to study the 
project from all angles and to win recruits. 

Societies for diffusing information about the West and en- 
couraging emigration had existed all through the East some 
time before actual pioneering began. One of the first of these, 
called the American Society for Encouraging the Settlement 
of Oregon Territory, was organized in 1829, at Boston, by 
Hall J. Kelley, the enthusiastic Massachusetts schoolmaster. 
Kelley's object was patriotic, being nothing less than the asser- 
tion by actual settlement in Oregon, of the United States' 
claims to that region which he considered far from perfect. 
He said, in fact, "The title to the Oregon territory and the 
exclusive right of occupancy yet remains vested in the aborig- 
ines . . . [the region] lies beyond the civil jurisdiction of the 
United States of America."* Active settlement by American 
citizens, however, would, he saw, help to validate whatever 
claims this country did possess. Two years later, he issued a 
"General Circular to all Persons of Good Character who wished 
to Emigrate to the Oregon Territory," proposing that they 
assemble at designated points — Portland, Portsmouth, Concord, 
Boston, Worcester, Springfield, and Burlington in New Eng- 
land, and in New York City, Buffalo, Albany, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington and proceed thence to St. Louis, 
where the actual journey was to commence.''' 

Hall Kelley's project was not put into operation, for the year. 



5 F. O. M'Cown, Address, O. P. A. Transactions, 1884, p. 19. 

6 Hall J. K«lky, General Circular, Boston, 1831, pp. 5, 13. 

7 Ibid., p. 23. 
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1829, was a decade too early for the actual colonization of 
Oregon. The motive that he urged, furthermore, was not 
likely to meet with great response, many regarding his project 
as nothing less than a get-rich-quick scheme. The appeal to 
patriotism might attract some men (in later years it drew 
a number) but at this stage a more powerful incentive was 
demanded. It was found in religion. 

In 1834, in answer to the Macedonian cry of three years be- 
fore, four Protestant missionaries went out to Oregon. They 
were not colonizers ; their purpose was the conversion of the 
natives, but they furnished a motive which could be directed, 
like Hall Kelley's patriotism, to the task of actual settlement. 
This was evident four years later when the Oregon Provisional 
Emigrating Society was formed in Lynn, Massachusetts, the 
home of Cyrus Shepard, one of the four missionaries mentioned 
above. The object of this society was to further actual settle- 
ment in Oregon and at the same time continue the work of 
converting the Indians.* To effect this it was proposed to 
send out a company of settlers in the spring of 1840, and efiforts 
were made to secure recruits. Although the project failed for 
financial reasons, it is interesting to note that it elicited more 
enthusiasm and response than had Kelley's society. Interest 
in Oregon had measurably grown, and the religious motive 
appealed powerfully to many imaginations. Not a few of 
those who soon after joined the great emigrations were influ- 
enced both by the desire to strengthen the United States' title 
to Oregon, by actual settlement, and by zeal in bearing the 
Gospel to the aborigines.' 

By the early 'forties conditions were much more favorable to 



8 To stir up interest and enlist recruits tlie Society published a journal, The 
Oregonian and Indians' Advocate. In the first issue, that of October, 1838, p. 27, 
the objects of the Society are explained, "^ye publish this journal in order to spread 
out before the public generally information respecting the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains which is now shut up in a certain sense from the community 
in Government papers, scarce and costly books, and the private notes of persons 
who have spent some time in that far-off land. . . We wish to do more than 
this. We would act upon the understandings and consciences of the Christians 
of our country and stir them up to the work of civilizing the Indians and bringing 
them into the enjoyment of the rich grace of the Gospel. . . . And still more, 
this periodical is to be the Official Organ of a Society whose object is to prepare 
the way for the Christian settlement of Oregon." 

9 Robert W. Morrison, for example. See note 11. 
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permanent settlement. In the first place, the West was infinite- 
ly better known. The fur companies, though of waning im- 
portance economically, were constantly bringing forward geo- 
graphical information. Scientists, writers, sportsmen, explor- 
ers, missionaries, men in all walks of life and with all sorts 
of interests, had penetrated the Rocky Mountains and beyond, 
speeches were being delivered in Congress embodying infor- 
mation garnered from all these sources, and descriptive books 
and pamphlets published for common consumption. Thus 
fired, there were thousands who could not resist the desire 
to see this country for themselves ; for was it not El Dorado ? 
The financial depression and consequent hard times following 
the panic of 1837 naturally added a powerful impetus." 
Hundreds of people were land-poor, money was scarce, busi- 
ness dull, and the outlook in the more settled portions of the 
country anything but reassuring. In consequence of this 
increased knowledge of the country and this mingling of patri- 
otic, religious, and economic motives, western migration set 
in apace." 

By 1842 emigrating societies existed in all parts of the 
country. The Oregonian and Indians' Advocate, as early as 
1838-'39, mentioned such organizations in Columbus and Port- 
age, Ohio, at Pontiac, Michigan, at Tremont and Pekin, Il- 
linois, at Michigan City, Indiana, St. Louis and St. Charles, 
Missouri, Meadville," Pennsylvania, and Boston, Massachus- 
etts.^' Subsequently they appeared in Bloomington (now 



10 Young, Oregon Trail, Oreg. Hist. Quart., I, 353. 

11 The mingling of these motives in the case of a single individual is well 
brought out in Minto, Antecedents of the Oregon Pioneers, Oreg. Hist. Quart., V, 
40. in speaking of R. W. Morrison, he says, "First, he believed that Oregon 
of right belonged to the United States, and he was going to help make that right 
good. Second, he supposed there were many of the native races in Oregon who 
needed instruction to a better condition of life than was theirs; and though no 
missionary, he had no objections to help in that work. Third, he was unsatisfied 
to live longer so far from the markets that there were few products he could 
raise whose value in the world's markets would pay the cost of production and 
sliipment." There were naturalljr many other motives operative such as the 
recovery of health and a determination to leave states where slave labor com- 
peted with free. See, on this head. Young, Oregon Trail, Oreg. Hist. Quart., I, 
352, and Rev. G. H. Atkinson, The Pioneers of 1S48, in 0. P. A. Transactions, 
1880, p. 32ff. 

12 Oregonian and Indians' Advocate, p. 349. 

13 Ibid., p. 219. 
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Muscatine) Iowa, and in Iowa City," Savannah, Missouri,^' 
Sangamon City, Illinois,^® Jefferson City, Missouri,^'' and at 
a great many other points in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
and Kentucky." The people of Dubuque, Iowa, even advocated 
a railroad to Oregon to facilitate emigration. "What next?" 
exclaimed a newspaper of the day, and the Oregonian and 
Indians' Advocate adds, "What next, indeed? The idea of a 
railroad to Oregon very strongly reminds us of the mode of 
ascent to the moon advocated by a certain renowned character, 
viz., on a bean vine, and we have about as much hope of visit- 
ing the Lunarians by the same way as we have of going to 
Oregon in railroad cars."" 

At the meeting of these societies, books, speeches, and letters 
about Oregon were read and discussed and information regard- 
ing the country disseminated.^ At the same time active steps 
were taken to induce families or individuals to pledge them- 
selves to emigrate under the society's auspices,^ and preliminary 
funds were raised.^" Traveling agents were even sent out to 
secure adherents.^' Sometimes the establishment of these 
societies was the work of a single individual. Peter H. Burnett 
has himself described the manner in which he rallied the great 
Burnett-Applegate party of 1843. In debt, and viewing the 



14 Oreg. Hist. Quart., III. 392 Iowa Journal of History and Politics, X, 424. 
Ibid., X, 416 ff. 

15 Oreg. Hist. Quart., IV, 278. 

16 E. P. D. Houghton, The Expedition of the Donner Party and Its Tragic 
Fate, Chicago, 191 1, p. 4. 

ly Jeffersonian Republican, Sept, 17, 1842, reprinted in Oreg. Hist. Quart., 
IV, 171. 

18 Cf. J. W. Nesmith, Address, O. P. A. Transactions, 1875, p. 46. 

19 Oregonian and Indians' Advocate, p. 221. 

20 E. P. D. Houghton, Donner Party, p. 4. Cf. "Resolutions of the Bloom- 
ington (Iowa) Society, March 19, 1843, in Iowa Standard, III, No. 17 and re- 
print-ed in Iowa Journal of History and Politics, X, 424 f. "Resolved, That we 
now appoint a corresponding secretary, whose name shall be made public, whose 
duty it shall be to correspond with individuals in this country and with com- 
panies at a distance, receive, and communicate all the information that he may 
deem expedient." 

21 Cf. a notice in the Jeffersonian Republican, dated Sept. 17, 1842, reprinted 
in Oreg. Hist. Quart., IV, 171, "We learn from the Oregon Correspondence Com- 
mittee of this place that already they are beginning to receive the names of gen- 
tlemen desirous of joining the expedition." 

22 Constitution of the Savannah Oregon Emigration Company, §^, Oreg. Hist. 
Quart., IV, 278. 

23 Oregonian and Indians' Advocate, p. 287. Hall J. Kelley's society is said 
to have employed no fewer than thirty-seven such M;ents in various parts of the 
country. W. C. Johnson, Annual Address 0. P. A. Transactions, 1881, p. 22. 
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future with anything but assurance, Burnett took up his resi- 
dence in Weston, Platte County, Missouri, in the fall of 1842, 
and here set to work to organize a wagon company to join 
him in emigrating to Oregon. He spent the fall and winter 
lecturing in the neighboring counties, where his eloquence and 
enthusiasm met with gratifying response in the shape of hun- 
dreds of recruits, who pledged themselves to join him with 
their families and goods the next spring and to proceed to 
Oregon.^* They kept their pledge, becoming the nucleus of 
the great Oregon Company of 1843. The society, even where 
there was no immediate intention of emigrating, served to 
keep up interest in the idea and to urge on people's attention 
the opportunities to be enjoyed by those who should actually 
emigrate later. At this stage there was, of course, no attempt 
at final organization. This was postponed until the emigrants 
reached the frontier. Only a simple constitution and by-laws 
were adopted and perhaps committees appointed to secure 
further information, to make preparations for an actual start, 
and to draft a constitution to govern them en route.^ 

2. Membership. 

Active membership with full rights in the company emi- 
grating was as a rule confined to males over sixteen years of 



24 Peter H. Burnett, Recollections and Opinions of an Old Pioneer, reprinted 
in Oreg. Hist. Quart., IV, 64 f, and Minto, Antecedents, Oreg. Hist. Quart., V, 43. 
Burnett's adddress was popularly known as "Platte Purchase by Pete Burnett, ' 
Ibid., p. 40. The Peoria company of^ 1839 was formed as the direct result of a 
lecture given in that town the previous year by Rev. Jason Lee, one of the 
original band of Oregon missionaries. Robert Shortess, First Emigrants to 
Oregon, 0. P. A. Transactions, i8g6, p. 93. 

25 The following is from the report of a committee^ to draft a constitution 
for the Savannah Oregon Emigrating Company, printed in the Western Journal, 
March 15, 1845, and reprinted in Oreg. Hist. Quart., IV, 278, f, "Whereas, in 
order the better to prepare the way for and to accomplish our journey to Oregon 
with greater harmony, it was deemed advisable to adopt certain rules and rejTila- 
tions; and whereas, the undersigned, having been appointed a committee to draft 
and prepare said rules and regulations, and having given the subject that atten- 
tion which its importance demands, beg, leave respectfully to report the following 
as the result of their deliberations, viz." At a meeting of the citizens of Clear 
Creek precinct, Johnson County, Iowa, March 3, 1843, "for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the propriety of organizing a company to emigrate to Oregon, 
and devise rules by which said company shall be governed," it was resolved that 
"a committee of seven be appointed by the meeting to draft a corstitution and 
report at the next meeting. The report of the constitution committee was 
unanimously adopted a fortnight later. Iowa Journ. Hist, and Pol. X, 416 ff, 423 f. 
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age.^' For those between sixteen and twenty-one, the consent 
of guardians was necessary.^^ Good character was insisted 
on^* and no one was admitted "whose intention was obviously 
apparent to avoid payment of* his debts."^® Requirements 
under this head did not stop here. In one company every 
member had to be a behever in the Christian religion'" and 
in another, to possess a copy of the Bible.*^ Rigid insistence, 
however, seems rarely to have been laid on such points as the 
last. Negroes and mulattoes were regularly debarred.'^ The 
company reserved the right to expel undesirables at any time."' 
After the company got under way, the admission of new mem- 
bers required a vote.'^ 

The dues required of members were of two kinds, a nominal 
fee, usually a dollar, to be paid on joining the society and a 
heavier assessment, intended to be a pro rata charge covering 
the expenses of the journey, imposed on those who actually 
emigrated. The members of the company which the Oregon 
Provisional Emigration Society proposed to send out in the 
spring of 1840 were to pay $400, in the case of persons over 
sixteen years of age, and $300 for each child carried in the 
wagons. In return for this the society was to furnish "horses. 



26 Cf. Resolutions of the Oregon Emigrating Society, Rule i, in George Wilkes. 
History of Oregon, New York, 1845, Part II, p. 70. The "Oregon Emigrating 
Society of Iowa Territory, at Iowa City," placed the age limit at first at eighteen 
years but later reduced it to seventeen. Iowa Journ. Hist, and Pol. X, 417, 4^2. 

27 Constitution, Savannah Oregon Emigrating Company, §.?. See also Con- 
stitution of the Oregon Emigration Society of Iowa Territory at Iowa City, Article 
V, §1. Iowa lourn. Hist, and Pol. X, 423. 

28 Hall J. Kelley, General Circular, Title Page. Cf. Oregonian and Indians' 
Advocate, p. 223. Cf. also Constitution of the Oregon Emigration Society of 
Iowa Territory, at Iowa City, Article V, %2 and Article I, §/5. 

29 Constitution, Savannah Oregon Emigrating Company, §5. 

30 "Notice to Emigrants, %i," Oregonian and Indians' Advocate, p. 286, "Every 
man becoming a member of the society emigrating must be recommended by one 
with whom be is personally acciuainted, as a man of good moral character and 
a believer in the Christian religion." Cf. Ibid., p. 223. 

31 Oregon Emigrating Society of Bloomington, Iowa, Oreg. Hist. Quart., 
Ill, 392. 

32 Ibid. Cf. Minto^ Antecedents, Oreg. Hist. Quart., V, 45. Constitution 
of the Oregon Emigration Society of Iowa Terrtory, at Iowa City, Article V, §.?. 

33 Constitution, Savannah Oregon Emigrating Company, §j. Robert Shortess, 
First Emigrants to Oregon, 0. P. A. Transactions, 1896, p. 97. Constitution of 
the Oregon Emigration Society of Iowa Territory, at Iowa City, Article I, lij. 

34 Edwin Bryant, What I Saw in California, New York, 1849, p. 46. Resolu- 
tions of the Oregon Emigrating Company, Rule 5, Wilkes, History of Oregon, p. 71. 
Constitution of the Oregon Emigration Society of Iowa Territory, at Iowa Ctty, 
Loc. cii. 
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saddles, bridles, wagons, tents, camp furniture, provisions, 
medical attendance, and all other things needful for the journey 
except clothing, blankets and hunting apparatus." The society 
further guaranteed to each member the best possible title to 
a parcel of land in Oregon and one year's provisions after 
their arrival as well as adequate shelter and defence for the 
same length of time.^' Specific regulations governing the 
amount and quality of the equipment were frequent. Thus 
the Savannah Oregon Emigrating Company required each 
member to provide himself with 150 pounds of flour or 200 
pounds of meal and 60 pounds of bacon for every person except 
infants, and insisted that the wagons be capable of carrying 
double the amount of their loads and the teams of drawing 
double the amount the wagons were capable of bearing.'* The 
same company, like many others, required "every (male) per- 
son over the age of sixteen to furnish himself with a good 
and sufficient rifle" and a specified amount of powder and 
lead.'' The transportation or consumption of liquor except 
for strictly medical purposes was generally forbidden.'* 

Some companies were organized on a communistic plan, each 
member contributing his money or provisions to a common 
fund which was drawn on during the journey and, at the 
end, divided pro rata among the members.'* 

3. Problems of Government. 

Two serious problems were presented to all the emigrating 
companies and were never solved uniformly. These were, 
first, the difficulty of reconciling military discipline, which was 
deemed quite essential to the safety and general well-being 



35 "Notice to Emigrants, §§^, .?." Oregonian and Indians' Advocate, p. 286. 

36 Constitution, Savannah Oregon Emigrating Company, %^r4, 15. It was 
resolved by the Bloomington (Iowa) Oregon Company, "that each and every 
individual as an outfit, provide himself with 100 lbs. of flour, 30 lbs. bacon, i 
peck salt, 3 lbs. powder in horns or canteens, 12 lbs. lead or shot, and one good 
tent cloth to every six persons. Every man well armed and equipped with gun, 
tomahawk, etc." Iowa Journ. Hist, and Pol. X, 425. 

37 Constitution, Savannah Oregon Emigrating Company, iig. 

38 Ibid., %i8. Minto, Antecedents, Greg. Hist. Quart., V, 45. Bancroft, His- 
tory of California, IV, 267, note 17- 

39 Cf. Robert Shortess, First Emigrants to Oregon, Q. P. A, Transactions, 
p. 93 and passim. 
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of the whole, with the excessive individualism and abhorrence 
of restraint savoring of militarism, which frontier democracy 
had bred deep in these pioneers. The second was the question 
of keeping the emigrants together in a sufficiently compact 
body through all the trials and vexations of the tedious journey. 
The tendency to disintegrate invariably appeared in all the 
great migrations, save one, and usually resulted in schism. 

The first problem was sensed even before actual emigration 
began. It was Hall J. Kelley, who, in his circular to emi- 
grants, announced that the government of the body he pro- 
posed to send out would be military, but he added that it 
would be "deprived of much of its asperity and arbitrary disci- 
pline by the mild reform which virtue, refinement, and female 
presence conspire to produce."^" Kelley well knew the innate 
American hatred of militarism and all that it implied. 

Not everyone, however, had so clear a perception of this 
problem as Kelley. The first company of actual colonizers 
in Oregon, the Peoria party of 1839, was organized at first 
on a communistic basis and with an utter disregard of the 
needs of discipline. "They had not travelled far before the 
usual effects of liberty, equality, and fraternity began to de- 
velop themselves, so that they arrived at Independence, Mis- 
souri, in a rather disorganized condition." At this point a 
reorganization was effected which went to the other extreme 
by burdening the company (less than a score in number) with 
an absurdly military regimen. The company was divided "into 
platoons of four men each, sixteen men and two officers, all 
told." On the morning following the adoption of this arrange- 
ment, the company was called by sound of trumpet "to hear 
the following general order: 'Oregon platoons. Attention! 
The order of march is : The first platoon will march in front, 
the second platoon in rear of the first, the third platoon in rear 
of the second, which will take charge of the public mules, and 
the fourth platoon in the rear. Take your places. (Trumpet 

40 Kelley, General Circular, p. 34. 
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sounds.) Forward! March! Close order!'"" This did not 
solve the problem, however, for before reaching the mountains 
this company disintegrated. A compromise had to be effected 
between "virtue, refinement and female presence," on the one 
hand, and the pseudo-militarism of the Peorians, on the other. 
The problem was faced squarely in the constitution of the 
Savannah Oregon Emigrating Company, already frequently 
cited. Two forms of government were here provided for, a 
civil and a military. At the head of the former was a presi- 
dent, of the latter, a commandant-captain with a series of 
subordinate officials. The president was elected on the adop- 
tion of the constitution of the company and continued in office 
until the emigrants had reached their rendezvous, when his 
authority expired. It was then that the commandant-captain 
was elected, who continued in supreme command until they 
reached their destination.*^ His military authority was ade- 
quately counterbalanced, however, by an elective executive- 
judicial council and by the legislative power reserved by the 
company itself. A dual government of a somewhat similar 
nature was provided for in the "Constitution of the Oregon 
Emigration Society of Iowa Territory, at Iowa City." The 
civil government of this company was vested in a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, four Trustees, and twelve Councilmen, 
elected annually by the male members of the society. The 
President or Vice-Presidents presided at all meetings of the 
society and at all meetings of the Trustees and Councilmen, 
and also, when on the march, at all meetings of the Trustees 
and Council with the military officers of the company. With 
the consent of the Trustees and Council the President ap- 
pointed minor civil officei^s and, like the Vice-Presidents, 
Trustees, Council and other civil officers, enjoyed exemption 
from military service. The Trustees and Council made and 
published "all such by-laws, rules and regulations for the 
government of the society as in their opinion .... would be 

41 Shortess, First Emigrants to Oregon, 0. P. A. Transactions, 1896, p. 94. 
One of the companies of 1845 practiced military drill before starting. Stephen 
Staats, Address, 0. P. A. Transactions, 1877, p. 47. 

4,2 Constitution, Savannah Oregon Emigrating Company, §§ 6, 7, 10. 
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expedient and subserve the best interests of and promote the 
general welfare of the society," made provision by taxation 
for the incidental expenses of the society, audited all accounts, 
and kept minutes of all meetings. Along side this civil organi- 
zation was a set of military officers including a captain, two 
lieutenants, and three sergeants, "whose duty it shall be to 
drill and exercise the company in military tactics." All able- 
bodied men between the ages of seventeen and forty-five were 
obliged to perform military duty while on the march. It was 
clearly provided in the following articles that the military 
authority was to be subordinate to the civil. "They (the 
Trustees and Councilmen) shall also when on the march meet 
in council and consult with the military officers of the com- 
pany and a majority of the whole shall determine the course 
to be pursued in any case of emergency." As there were six- 
teen civil officers to six military, control by the former was 
assured. Even more specific constitutional regulations were 
made to the effect that the Trustees and Councilmen shall have 
"a general supervision over and regulation of the military 
and have appellate jurisdiction of any decrees of the military 
officers of the company. "*^^ 

The adoption of the final or essentially military organization 
was frequently postponed until the emigrants had got well 
under way. Thus the Burnett-Applegate company of 1843 
waited till they had been out ten days,^* and the company of 
1845, of which Joel Palmer was the historian, seven days,** 
before proceeding to a supposedly final military organization. 
Such a proposition to postpone the final election of officers 
until the emigrants had passed the Kansas river was made 
at the first rendezvous of one of the companies of 1846 but 
was rejected.*' This same tendency is perhaps discernible in 
the provisions of another company that no lieutenants (i. e. 



42a Constitution of the Oregon Emigration Society of Iowa Territory, at Iowa 
City, in Iowa Journ. of Hist, and Pol. X, 419-423. 

43 Burnett, Recollections and Opinions, Oreg. Hist. Quart., VII, 329 ff. 

44 Joel Palmer, Journal of Travels Over the Rocky Mountains, Thwaites, 
Early Western Travels, Vol. XXX, pp. 9, 15. 

45 Bryant, What I Saw in California, p. 3}, Cf. F. O. M'Cown, Address, 
O. P. A. Transactions, 1884, p. J?. 
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subordinate military officials under the captain, who was 
elected at the start) should be appointed until they reached 
the Rocky Mountains and numbered at least a hundred souls.*" 
In nearly every case the final organization was effected after 
leaving the States. There were other reasons for this beyond 
this desire to postpone the period of military discipline. In 
the first place, so long as the emigrants remained east of the 
Missouri river, they were amenable to state laws and tri- 
bunals. To adopt a full system of self-government before 
entering the Indian country would be to create an absurd and 
invalid imperium in imperio. After they had crossed, however, 
they passed, as they themselves recognized and frequently 
noted, out of the jurisdiction, or at least the effective jurisdic- 
tion, of the United States and became in government, as in 
everything else, dependent on their own resources." This 
frequently resulted in the adoption of a final organization by 
stages. Thus the Peoria Company of 1839 journeyed from 
Illinois to Independence organized as a joint stock company, 
a partial reorganization was effected there, and "at Elm Grove, 
about thirty miles from the Missouri boundary, on the Santa Fe 
road .... they remained to complete the organization of the 
company" by electing military officers.** The great company 
of 1843 held a preliminary meeting at a point twelve miles 
west of Independence, May 18, at which a committee was 
appointed to draft rules and regulations for the journey. The 
final organization with election of officers came June 1, as 
noted above, and after they had been under way for ten days.*" 
A further reason for postponing the final organization is seen 
in the resolution adopted by the Bartleson California Company 
of 1841 "That inasmuch as other companies are expected to 
join us, the election of officers to conduct the expedition be 
deferred till the general rendezvous." '"* 
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The company which the Oregon Provisional Emigration 
Society planned to send out in 1840 would have ignored the 
problem of organization by electing its officers in New York 
City the previous fall/^ while one of the Oregon companies 
of the year 1853 simply evaded the problem by adopting no 
organization whatsoever, holding no meetings, and electing 
no captain or other officers."^ 

In the administration of justice, moreover, despite the obvi- 
ous need at times of summary procedure, a manifest effort 
was made to preserve to each individual all his constitutional 
rights as a civilian that were consonant with the maintenance 
of order and discipline. Offences fell in general under two 
heads ; first, ordinary civil and criminal breaches of the law ; 
and second, infringements of discipline. Frequently these last 
were not made amenable to a law military exactly but rather 
to a droit administratif . At any rate, it was not unusual for 
the two classes of cases to be kept separate, which was an 
attempt to solve this problem of civil versus military govern- 
ment in matters judicial. For the administration of ordinary 
civil and criminal law, the company adopted by vote the statutes 
of a particular state^* or some of its own devising** and then 
proceeded to elect a judge quite "distinct from their military 
leaders." °° In such a court a jury trial was invariably allowed. 
Occasionally adjudging of cases against the disciplinary, and 
hence in a way military, regulations of the company was like- 
wise left to this civil court, but more generally, apparently, 
such cases were brought before the Council, an executive- 
judicial body of from nine to thirteen men, elected by the 
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company/" who acted with inquisitorial authority. Again, 
these cases under the quasi droit (uhninistratif might be sub- 
mitted to a special court of arbitration elected expressly to "try 
offenders against the peace and good order of the company." " 
The most frequent charge under this head was neglect of guard 
duty. It should be added, however, that in some cases no at- 
tempt was made to differentiate between civil and adminis- 
trative law, in which cases all suits were tried by a judge and 
jury"* or by the council.^" 

That there was a very real problem here is evidenced by the 
fact that in one company, at least, regulations were adopted 
strictly limiting the penalty that could be imposed by the 
council or court of arbitration to expulsion from the company,"" 
while there are instances in which the ordinary civil courts 
inflicted the death penalty"^ (though only for murder) ; and, 
again, by a provision adopted by another company (though 
almost immediately rescinded), that a committee be appointed 
to try the officers themselves in case of neglect of duty."^ The 
mass of the emigrants had a wholesome abhorrence of drum- 
head justice and invented these various devices and checks to 
insure themselves against such procedure. 

A further device intended to assure democracy and thwart 
any tendency to military despotism was the Jacksonian pro- 
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vision for a multitude of officers elected for short terms only. 
The Oregon Company of 1845 was officered by a colonel, 
captain, lieutenant, sergeants, and other subordinates,"^ that 
of 1844 by a captain, lieutenant, first and second sergeants, 
and a first and second corporal,®* all elected. Other companies 
had elective wagon-masters, guards, and scouts."^ In a few 
instances, apparently among the earlier companies, tlie sub- 
ordinate officers were appointed by the commanders of the 
expedition rather than elected."" Tenures were brief. The 
superior officers, and accordingly in most cases, no doubt, their 
appointees, held office during the pleasure of the company ,**■ 
or for a month,"* or even for two weeks."* Even the recall 
of officers was provided for in one company by the regulation 
that on the petition of one third or more of the members, a 
new election of all officers and of the council should be held.'*' 
The limits on the commanding officers' authority afforded by 
the executive council and the usual constitutional provision 
that all matters of importance be submitted to a general vote 
further checked any possible tendency toward official despotism 
and preserved the fundamental democracy. 

The tendency toward disintegration almost invariably ap- 
peared in the course of the long trek. This was only natural 
in view of the heterogeneous elements comprising the emi- 
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grating companies. The type of man who will pull up stakes 
to undertake so far and so hazardous a journey is obviously 
the type which chafes under regulations and feels most keenly 
the irksomeness of subordinating himself to the general will. 
He is a thorough individualist; otherwise he would not be a 
pioneer. The members of all the emigrating companies, who 
were perfectly aware of this quality of mind, never ventured 
in their regulations to punish defection. They knew that it 
would be futile, and they were the last people thus to bind 
themselves. The most notable case in which the tendency to 
disintegrate never for a moment appeared as the Mormon 
migration of 1847 under the leadership of Brigham Young, 
and this is just the sort of an exception that proves the rule. 
The Mormon pioneers in accepting Young's guidance in matters 
temporal as well as spiritual renounced voluntarily much of 
their own independence, gaining thereby, of course, the ad- 
vantages of rigid discipline. 

With such a latent tendency it is but natural that the actual 
causes of defection should depend largely on circumstances. 
Viewing the emigrations as a whole, no single immediate cause 
or group of immediate causes is recognizable as being in any 
sense general. Jealousy and what can be termed, vaguely, 
general discontent are accountable for it in a number of in- 
stances.'^ Frequently the disappointed candidates for office 
not only maintained a stubborn unwillingness to submit to 
the will of the majority but made it a point to stir up active 
disafifection.'"' Occasionally the slow rate of progress neces- 
sitated by the presence of so large a body of men, women, 
and children, of the all too frequent halts for the comfort of 
the sick" and the burial of the dead, or the lack of adequate 
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grazing for the animals led the more impatient members to 
strike out for themselves. Irksome regulations against pro- 
miscuous hunting and the consequent abandonment of the 
main body of the company/* the limitation of the number of 
cattle each member might drive, and the refusal of the "have- 
nots" to stand guard over the stock of the "haves," '° dis- 
satisfaction with incompetent officers,^' disagreements about 
the route, or the determination on the part of some to seek 
another destination'^ were fertile causes of discontent and 
consequently of schism. 

The problem arising out of this tendency to disintegrate was 
met in a variety of ways. Occasionally the company simply 
split without further ado, the seceders going off by themselves. 
So simple a solution was frequently impolitic, however, partly 
because of the danger to small bands from marauding Indians 
and partly, too, because of the difficulty in dividing the assets 
and common obligations of the company. In a number of 
cases, consequently, an effort was made to divide the com- 
pany merely for administrative purposes, so to speak, but to 
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keep it loosely joined for mutual defence and for the enjoy- 
ment of common property." 

There are a number of illustrations of this point. The great 
Oregon company of 1843 set out in a single body with Peter 
H. Burnett as captain. A regulation limiting the number of 
cattle per member produced discontent and led, only eight 
days after their supposedly final organization, to a division of 
the company'" (apparently on the advice of the experienced 
Eh". Whitman, who was with it)'" into four parts. The com- 
manding officer was now given the title, colonel, in place of 
captain, and four captains were elected to head the four 
divisions." In this fashion they proceeded. The largest Ore- 
gon party of 1844, comprising three divisions, started as one 
company under the command of Cornelius (Neil) Gilliam 
as general but later, because of discontent, resumed its original 
three divisions, each proceeding on its own account but two 
of them keeping within supporting distance of each other.*^ 
Joel Palmer, of the Oregon Company of 1845, has described 
the arrangements following their divisions, which likewise came 
as a result of discontent and disaffection, as follows : "It was 
agreed upon to form from the whole body, three companies ; 
that while each company should select its own officers and 
manage its own affairs, the pilot and Capt. Welsh, who had 
been elected by the whole company, should retain their posts 
and travel with the company in advance. It was also arranged 
that each company should take its turn in traveling in advance 
for a week at a time. A proposition was then made and acceded 
to, which . provided that a collection of funds, with which to 
pay the pilot, should be made previous to the separation and 
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placed in the hands of some person to be chosen by the whole, 
as treasurer, who should give bonds, with approved security 
for the fulfillment of his duty. A treasurer was accordingly 
chosen, who, after giving the necessary bonds, collected about 
one hundred and ninety dollars of the money promised; some 
refused to pay, and others had no money in their possession. 
All these and similar matters having been satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, the separation took place, and the companies proceeded 
to the election of the necessary officers. . . . We found, too, 
that it was bad policy to require the several companies to wait 
for each other . . . (and) we adopted a resolution desiring 
the several companies to abandon the arrangement that required 
each to delay for the other and that each company should 
have the use of the pilot according to its turn. Our proposition 
was not for the present accepted by the other companies." *'' 
The division to which Palmer belonged and of which he was 
elected captain, abandoned the other parties altogether; but 
later a reunion was effected.** 

4. The Emigrant Governments in Operation. 

Enough has been indicated already in discussing the prob- 
lems of organization to make it possible to sketch the actual 
operation of the emigrants' government very briefly. Execu- 
tive authority was entrusted to the president,*** captain, "•'' 
commander-in-chief,*' general,*' colonel,** or whatever might 
be the title under which the chief officer was elected.*" In 
case the company was comparatively small and moved as a 
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united whole, his title was usually, captain, but in the larger 
companies, where a division for administrative or other reasons 
was effected, he was frequently called colonel"" or general,"^ 
while the division commanders were then designated captains"" 
or sub-captains"' as the case might be. Besides these, there 
were, as subordinate officers, lieutenants,"* quartermasters,*" 
orderly sergeants,"' sergeants,"' corporals,"* secretaries,"" treas- 
urers,^"" and pilots or guides.^"^ These last, as already noted, 
were sometimes elected and sometimes appointed. The func- 
tions of the superior officers were in some cases vague and 
ill defined^*^ but as a rule the by-laws which were adopted 
pretty clearly fixed their duties and powers. In general, they 
determined, with the advice of the pilot, the course to be taken 
each day,^"' decided on the site for camp^°* and the disposition 
of the emigrants and their effects during the night, maintained 
order and discipline, and presided over the meetings of the 
company. The lesser officers, lieutenants, sergeants, corporals, 
etc., attended to the details of administration.*"' The secretary 
or orderly sergeant took a careful census of individuals and 
property at the start and kept careful records of the progress 
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of the company, the executive and legislative acts, and the 
expenditures en route ;^'" the treasurer, under bonds,^*" managed 
the finances, of which he had to give careful account at the 
end of the journey;^"' the sergeants with the corporals posted 
the guards at night"* and were responsible for the adequate 
performance of guard duty. The pilot, usually a salaried 
officer, employed by the company at the start and receiving 
any where from $250 to $1000^" was the chief adviser of 
the commanding officer in determining the route. The term 
of elective officers varied but tended to be short. 

As a part of the executive, and frequently also of the judici- 
ary, was the Council, an elective body of from nine to thirteen 
men. Their executive functions consisted primarily in offering 
counsel to the commanding officers in determining the general 
policy to be pursued by the emigrant government and in review- 
ing proposed legislation.^" 

The company met in regular session at the outset for the 
purpose of drafting and accepting their constitution and elect- 
ing officers. Regular meetings might be called thereafter by 
the commanding officer^^^ or at the pleasure of the members 
themselves. The actual conduct of official business at the 
start was usually entrusted to committees, who would repre- 
sent more adequately the various elements composing the com- 
pany. Such committees interviewed and employed the guide,^^' 
drafted by-laws,^" inspected the outfit of the emigrants,"^ and 
performed other services of this nature.^^' To secure efficiency 
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in the matter of inspection, however, it was customary to 
select for that purpose a committee of outsiders, who were paid 
definite wages and whose judgment would be unbiased/" 

After adopting a code of by-laws, it frequently became neces- 
sary to modify or enlarge them^^* or to hold new elections of 
officers."* At meetings for these purposes action was taken 
by majority vote/^° The legislative power within the company, 
however, was frequently limited by a number of devices in- 
tended to prevent sedition and mob rule/^^ Thus, an amend- 
ment to the constitution in some instances required a two- 
thirds majority /^^ Such action was final except in companies 
where the commander exercised a suspensive veto/^' 

In the course of the long journey from the Missouri river 
to Oregon, the pioneers of the middle nineteenth century en- 
countered many unaccustomed dangers and novel problems. 
Obstacles in the shape of hostile Indians, diminishing sup- 
plies, and devastating diseases had to be faced and conquered. 
But all their difficulties were not physical. They encountered 
problems of organization and of government as well, and these, 
like their purely physical trials, they overcame with character- 
istic American resourcefulness and ingenuity. Out of their 
experiments and their governmental devices of the moment 
came much of that fund of political knowledge from which 
the settlers of the Pacific Northwest and their descendants 
in these latter days have drawn so freely. 
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